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if you played a little piece of Handel, sang a 
second easily, or rattled up and down the scale 
of G, you were most likely a marked individual. 
The Clementis and Cramers, like stars, dwell 
"apart," their secrets were unapproachable; but, 
in return, the amateurs found distinction among 
their own set tolerably easy: this reigned at 
Blackheath, that in the Strand, — one was the 
finest in this street, another prevailed in that ; 
the first fiddle or flute exhibited their practice to 
admirers of their own ; some one always volun- 
teered to pass judgment, and blow the trumpet of 
fame. Many still remember the figure of that 
eminent violoncellist, once the magnus Apollo of 
city circles. What a portly reputation it was ! 
Bank stock, turtle soup, Beethoven's trios, all 
commixed, buttoned up and represented to the 
life in the person of one jolly Englishman, de- 
mand this passing tribute. The time abounded in 
characters and in curious and instructive histories, 
too long to notice here, of men led on partly by 
the love of music, and partly by the whisperings 
of " a gentle usher, Vanity by name." But there 
were real honest wants that oppressed the amateur 
of this age. Concerts called oratorios, performed 
at the theatres in Lent, came but once a-year ; 
and except " The Sons of the Clergy " meeting, 
that great and solemn anniversary which used 
to be celebrated with an orchestra, in St. Paul's, 
opening all heaven in the Detlingen Te Deum 
and Jubilate, no more music could be expected, 
and the last note sounded sadly the knell of 
pleasure. What joy remained " in my cottage," 
or how could we resume "the battle of Prague " 
of an evening, while Schmitt the trumpeter was 
competent to take another turn at his solo in 
the Dettinqen. Honest old Schmitt was a " full 
man," and blew his short trumpet with ferocious 
energy for the honour of Handel and fatherland. 
Griesbach, oboe in that long-winded solo of 
Esther, also seemed in extremity when the band 
caught him up. Everything was done heartily, 
and if somewhat coarsely, the echoing roof 
carried it off, and the reverberating Hallelujahs, 
the choral Amens, rolling through the cathedral, 
or giving place at times to pauses of silence as 
sublime, impressed the imagination with such 
reminiscences of grandeur that all domestic 
attempts for a time became insipid and distaste- 
ful. Thus was our great London festival always 
fresh at the interval of a year; those who wished 
that it took place every day (and there were some), 
showed but small insight into the constitution 
of man or of music. With the Ancient Concerts 
closed, and the Italian Opera denied to the un- 
privileged amateur, it may be imagined at what 
long and dreary intervals the grandeur of the art 
was realized. At that time, though the greatest 
artists existed, — though glee-singing was culti- 
vated to perfection (by the Vaughan, Billing- 
ton party, for example), musicians lived almost 
exclusively for the pleasure of the great. If any 
star appeared at the oratorios, it was an era in 



life, and served as table-talk for months and 
years. Whether Catalani was more wonderful 
than pleasing was debated at many a fireside ; 
all agreed that she clipped the Queen's English 
in her oratorio music, and a native lark was often 
preferred. The Lent oratorios, to which the 
family of the Ashleys seemed to have a patri- 
monial right as managers, were a relique of the 
music of Handel's days, when the art of pleasing 
an audience was little understood. The taste and 
skill of modern art, which knows how to retrench, 
and after serious things to reanimate the droop- 
ing ear, were unknown ; everything came as it 
stood in the music score, and the consequence 
was many a weary night. Some doubted of music 
as a pleasure for life ; they liked and disliked by 
turns ; or looked upon it at best as a toy for green 
youth. London, however, possessed fine organs, 
and the pluralist blind men of the day enter- 
tained among their deputies some obscure men 
of talent and a great love of music. Their ex- 
ample kept the sacred flame alive in many a 
home. But the chief appointments were often 
made with a sad favoritism. A church we well 
remember, where after the second lesson the 
congregation listened to a voluntary played with 
one finger on the full organ ; and as for psalms, 
no mortal could make out tbe tune of them. 
Such were our musical illuminati at the be- 
ginning of the century I 



EDWARD HOLMES. 

It is with much and real sorrow that we have to 
chronicle the death of this classically-refined musician, 
and accomplished and honest critic. He died, after 
a ten days' illness, on the 28th of August. 

Mr. Holmes was contemporary with, and fellow 
scholar with John Keats at Mr. John Clarke's Academy 
at Enfield. He was Keats's junior, but sufficiently 
near in age to be his companion ; and their friendship 
continued till their separation, by the death of the 
Poet. Both received the whole of their scholastic 
culture — almost from its bare commencement — at 
Enfield. 

Upon leaving school, Edward Holmes was appren- 
ticed to the elder Mr. Seeley, the bookseller, in Fleet 
Street. His first love — Music — however, beguiled 
hiin ; and having received an introduction to Vincent 
Novello, he became his pupil, quitted the trade of 
bookselling, and prepared himself for the study which 
engrossed the whole of his thoughts. He was for 
several years an inmate of Mr. Novello 's home ; and 
inexpressibly joyous and happy were those years. 

When the Atlas newspaper was started, he undertook 
the department devoted to musical criticism ; and the 
articles which he contributed for several years to that 
paper, gave an impetus and dignity to musical com- 
mentary that was acknowledged throughout the pro- 
fession. It was during his engagement upon the Atlas 
that he produced that elegant work, "A Ramble 
among the Musicians in Germany." From the Atlas 
he passed to the Spectator ; during which engagement 
he brought out his " Life of Mozart," — in the com- 
pilation of which he has, with exquisite tact and 
modesty, so contrived to keep the writer in the back- 
ground, that, by an interweaving of the great mu- 
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sician's letters, he has given to the work almost the air 
of an Autobiography. 

He has from time to time contributed some admirable 
articles to Eraser's Magazine ; and the readers of the 
Musical Times need not be reminded of those fine 
analyses of the Masses of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
&c, &c, that he has for years been writing for their 
instruction and delight. He had undertaken to write 
a series of papers in this periodical, " On the Culti- 
vation of Domestic Music;" of which only the first 
was completed. This is given in the present number. 

Edward Holmes was not merely a refined — an ex- 
quisitely-refined judge of music ; but so devout a 
worshipper of the science, that he never could be 
induced to compromise its true interests by identifying 
himself with the inferior productions of the day, — 
however popular and fashionable. He has resigned 
a pupil who refused to learn the compositions he 
recommended, and insisted on playing what he 
considered trash. 

But apart from his beloved Art, Edward Holmes 
■was endowed with as rare a taste in the classical ima- 
ginative literature of his country ; and, upon this 
topic, we have known very few who could talk so well 
as he. Like some few geniuses, however finely he 
wrote, his conversation rivalled his diction. An 
evening with Holmes, and with Shakespeare, and the 
great early novellists, was never to be, and never will 
be forgotten by many. 

He had a strong affection for his earliest friends, 
and children associates. He married the sister of his 
attached friend, the late Egerton Webbe, grand- 
daughter of Samuel Webbe, the glee-composer. Their 
■wedded life was but of little more than two years 1 
duration ; in that period, however, it will ever be a 
consolation to the bereaved one to know that her sweet 
affection had rendered the closing scene of his life one 
of intense happiness. 

GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

The Gloucester Festival was established nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago, in aid of the funds of " the Charity 
for the Relief of Widows and Orphans of the Clergy" of 
the three dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester. 
The inauguration, as usual, commenced with full Bervice 
in the Cathedral , on Tuesday morning, the 6th of Sep- 
tember. About 800 performers were congregated, who, 
being all of a superior class, produced effects as pleasing, 
if not as powerful, as a much larger body of musicians. 
The service was opened with an organ voluntary, and the 
preces and responses, as of old, were Tallis's, and produced 
the usual grand and impressive effect. The collection at 
the doors amounted to £203 14s. 8d., thereby exceeding 
the first morning of the last Gloucester Festival by £40. 
The great musical feature of the first morning performance 
is the Dettingen Te Deum of Handel, which is invariably 
given. It went off on the whole admirably. The anthems 
were Mendelssohn's " As the hart pants," and Attwood's 
" Coronation Anthem." 

On Tuesday evening, the first secular concert, took place. 
The programme was not of undue length, and was still 
shortened by the omission of three pieces for which Mr. 
S. Reeves had been set down. His absence was explained 
to have arisen from a severe cold, increased by a wet 
journey. The first part of the concert consisted of a 
selection from Don Giovanni, in which Madame Clara 
Novello, Mdlle. Titiens, Miss Dolby, Signori Giuglini, 
Belief ti, and Badiali, took part. The second part was 
composed chiefly of English songs, and the whole termi- 
nated at eleven o'clock. Most of the company remained 
two or three hours longer to participate in the dance which 
always follows the first conceit at Gloucester. 

Wednesday morning's performance was Mendelssohn's 



ever attractive oratorio, Elijah, which drew together a 
large attendance. Mr. S. Reeves, to the great gratification 
of the audience, was present. The principal soprano music 
was sung to admiration by Madame Novello, the prop of 
the oratorios at these festivals. Miss Dolby also sang in 
her usual correct style. SignorBelletti performed the part 
of Elijah with great talent and effect, though he wanted 
the true English feeling which others have given to this 
music. Mrs. Hepworth, Miss Lascelles, Messrs. Montem 
Smith, Hunt, and Thomas, also took part in the oratorio. 

At the evening concert on Wednesday, Sterndale Ben- 
nett's May Queen formed the first part, and was performed 
admirably. The principal solo parts were sung by Mrs. 
Clare Hepworth, Miss Lascelles, Mr. S. Reeves, and Mr. 
Thomas. The second portion of the concert consisted of 
a miscellaneous selection from different sources. Mr. 
Reeves, whose name was announced for a ballad, had left 
the concert-room, owing to indisposition, and his absence 
gave rise to some disturbance, of which the following 
account is furnished by a contemporary ; — 

"The Indisposition of Mr. S. Reeves was observed on all sides 
during the performance of the May Queen on Wednesday night, and 
no one ought to have felt surprise, however he may have experienced 
disappointment, at the omission of a ballad allotted to that gentle- 
man in the second part of the concert. When, however, Madame 
Novello had sung 'Prendi per me' out of its place, and on her 
retiring there were no signs of Mr. Reeves, the audience began to be 
restive, and would not be pacified until one of the stewards (Mr. 
X. G. Parry) came forward and addressed them. He said, * Ladies 
and Gentlemen : It seems to be the principal duty of stewards to 
make apologies for Mr. Sims Reeves. The stewards have done all 
in their power, hut as Mr. Sims Reeves has quietly walked off, the 
stewards cannot fetch him back, and I hope they will not be blamed. 
He has found a good friend in Madame Novello, who has kindly 
consented to sing a song in his stead.' This address was received 
with mingled applause and hisses. It did not, however, satisfy Mr. 
Reeves's substitute, who, protesting that it conveyed an erroneous 
statement of the facts, declared that she would not sing until it had 
been corrected. The Mayor of Gloucesler (on the refusal of his 
colleague to set matters right) then volunteered a further explana- 
tion, which amounted to this :— ' Ladies and Gentlemen : I have the 
pleasure to inform you that Madame Novello will give another song 
in place of Mr. Sims Reeves.' Cries of ' Not enough'—' We know 
that already' — greeted the ears of his worship as he left the platform 
after having delivered himself of this weighty piece of information. 
Being apprised of the inadequate manner in winch he had accom- 
plished his self-imposed task, the mayor returned to the charge, and 
addressed his turbulent co-citizens afresh : — ' Ladies and Gentlemen,* 
he said, ' I am to state that Mr. Sims Reeves, being ill, was com- 
pelled to leave.' This speech, a worthy pendant of the other, was 
answered by shouts of laughter, and it seemed unlikely now that 
the disturbancewould be quelled at all. Afteralong interval, during 
the progress of which the Shire Hall threatened to be turned into a 
bear-garden, Madame Clara Novello made her appearance on the 
platform, to fulfil, as was generally surmised, the task she had un- 
dertaken as deputy. Shouts, cheers, and plaudits greeted her from 
every part of the room, and when these subsided she opened her lips 
—but not to sing. Instead of 'Bonnie Prince Charlie,' it was 
'Ladies and Gentlemen.' Calmly, unaffectedly, and yet firmly, 
Madame Novello, like a musical Portia, admonished her hearers. 
She spoke to the following purport :—' Before Mr. Reeves went 
away, very ill, he explained tn the conductor his total inability to 
sitig his ballad in the second part ; but, with a desire that the audi- 
ence might not be losers through his indisposition, which was not 
his fault, he applied to me to introduce something in its place, and 
even sent for a copyof the ballad I am now going to have the honour 
of singing to you, with much less ability than he would have shown. 
Mr. Amott, with whom alone the artists engaged at the festival can 
communicate on business, was consulted, and gave his approval ; 
and not satisfied even with this, Mr. Reeves spoke with one of the 
stewards, who also consented to the change. Had this been stated, 
no fault could possibly have been laid to his charge. I thus take 
the liberty to address you, ladies and gentlemen, because I will not, 
if I can help it, allow a brother artist to be unjustly accused, as Mr. 
Reeves was — of course unintentionally — in the explanation given 
this evening, or to be blamed when he is entirely innocent — and 
especially when he had taken all the precautions in his^ power to 
compensate for any disappointmeut.' The tones of the nightingale 
had more persuasive eloquence in them than the voices of the 
steward and the mayor. The fair apologist (who speaks, by the way, 
quite as musically as she sings) was completely overwhelmed with 
the demonstrations of complete satisfaction that her quiet speech 
had elicited, and the peace of her "brother artist' was made with 
the public. We do not remember a more graceful act on the part of 
one artist to another— an act implying a strong sense of right, no 
little moral courage, and the total absence of a certain feeling of 
jealous rivalry from which even the most distinguished members of 
the profession are not invariably exempt." 

Mdlle. Titiens, Miss Dolby, Signori Giuglini, Belletti, 
and Vialctti, also joined in the second part of the concert. 

(Continued on page 131. J 



